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measures seemingly disadvantageous to one's own country 
but for the best interests of mankind as a whole ; " that 
man to man, the world o'er, shall brothers be, and a' that " ? 

What the solution will be is a large question that needs 
patient and high thinking, but when seen the fear is 
whether this nation will be Christian enough to do it. 
Even if the Japanese were given a thrashing, that would 
not settle anything. Of no nation under, the sun is it 
more true than of them that " Nothing is settled until 
it is settled right." 

On the morning after Port Arthur's retrocession to 
Russia, I could almost feel the air palpitate with rage 
as Japanese friends said to me, "It is not right." 
And with the same indignation and wrath all Japan 
trembled that day and until, in the old way, they made 
it right. When, during those terrific months, the Occi- 
dental opened his daily paper, he asked, with increasing 
tension, Will Port Arthur fall? But the Japanese never 
asked that question, never ! " Port Arthur must fall," 
they said. 

But, in order that America may recognize what she 
believes to be right, Japan is not going to war. She is 
not only too level headed and long headed for that, but 
the very thought would be painful. Every step that she 
has taken for many years has brought her nearer to 
America and England and has strengthened mutual re- 
spect and friendship. To break so strong a bond would 
require a great wrench, and that wrench is not going to 
take place. But they will, with Oriental patience, hold 
to their position and show the same admirable qualities 
upon the field of diplomacy that they have shown upon 
the field of battle, and, as they always do, " win out " 
at last. 

At a farewell meeting when leaving Japan, a professor, 
speaking for the faculty, said to me, " Say to the West 
for us that we have not the big-head. We feel that what 
has been done is but a small part of our task. Say that 
our desire and purpose is, by education and in all other 
ways, to make ourselves worthy to stand beside the 
foremost Christian nations of the world." Many so mis- 
understand the Japanese. They think of them as crouch- 
ing, like wild beasts, ready to pounce upon their prey at 
the first opportunity. They do not know how peace- 
loving the Japanese, and all the peoples of the Far East, 
are. Let us trust them, and our trust will be answered 
by the honor of a /Samurai. 

And these men who hate war, yet have displayed such 
noble qualities while engaged in it, whose centuries of 
training have made it natural to sink self utterly in any 
cause espoused, are to be reenforcements, leaders in the 
world movement for international peace. 

Japan and America are to be rivals only in the early 
meaning of the word, dwellers on opposite shores, the 
ocean not for separation, but for union, each the other's 
friend and helper. Thus the manifest Divine purpose 
shall be fulfilled, that each shall give to the other some- 
thing, not material only, but of the highest, which the 
other lacks, and together bring in a higher civilization 
than either could reach alone ; for, not only they without 
us, but also we without them, shall not be made perfect. 



The Pacific Christian Advocate says that if war ever 
comes between the United States and Japan it will have 
heen precipitated largely by our own people. 



Carnage or Commerce? 

BY SAMUEL P. BUTLER. 

Address delivered before the Business Men's Club of 
Cincinnati. 

To the student of modern trade conditions it seems 
incredible that Commerce and War were long looked 
upon as inseparable twins. The havoc and bloodshed 
on which War fed was thought to be the most bracing 
diet for Commerce. Fact is, they should have been im- 
placable enemies from the first, and the mercantile world 
has passed over a long, funereal and rocky road to learn 
that truth at last. 

In the Middle Ages, when Europe for five centuries 
had but two industries, the Church and the Sword, Com- 
merce was crucified between them. When these clouds 
lifted, and the day of better things in life and literature 
and progress began to dawn, a reviving Commerce soon 
was stabbed to the vitals by the deadly doctrine that 
money is the only wealth; that the salvation of any 
country depended on importing few commodities and 
much gold ; that when a nation saw its gold going out 
faster than it came in, her statesmen were under bonds 
to sharpen their swords for war with the offending 
neighbor. In Buckle's foot notes we read that, as late 
as 1743, the great Lord Hardwicke told the House of 
Lords that " if our gold is diminished, it is time to seize 
the ships and blockade the ports of the nation guilty of 
this theft." ..." One of the consequences of peace with 
France will be the utter ruin of our trade." 

This heathenish trade idol was everywhere worshiped. 
It precipitated seven-tenths of Europe's wars for two 
centuries and a half. 

In 1776 Adam Smith hammered this pewter deity 
into bits. On the same rubbish heap he pitched that 
long-sanctified dogma about the balance of trade, and 
the notion that one country could only get rich at the 
expense of another. To this pile of junk we add in our 
day the patriotic heresy that " trade follows the flag." 

WAR A COMMERCIAL BLIGHT. 

During the forty years of peace that succeeded Water- 
loo, Europe's commercial men had the first good chance 
since the Middle Ages to do some thinking without the 
smell of gunpowder in their counting-rooms, and the 
one great result of it was a wider demand for permanant 
international peace than had ever entered into the mind 
of man before. Merchants had learned that war was 
not the goose that laid the golden egg for them. From 
every nation came appeals for " peace, more peace, and 
as long as it can be made." 

All social forces were then at work to cement a lasting 
international truce, when several crowned and uncrowned 
disturbers in England and France made a tiff between 
Russia and Turkey the pretext for a general war in 
Europe, and that dream palace of peace vanished into 
thin air. Sixty years have passed over the battlefields 
of Crimea. Mighty changes have been wrought in 
Europe's economic and industrial conditions. They have 
literally been born again. Let us gaze at the contrast 
drawn by Jean de Bloch, the great Polish economist and 
financier. 

" Consider," he says, " what the nations of Europe 
were a hundred years ago and what they are to-day. 
Before railways, telegraph and steamships were invented, 
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each nation was, more or less, a self-contained, self- 
sufficing unit. Europe was built in a series of water- 
tight compartments. Each country sufficed for its 
own requirements : grew its own wheat, fattened its own 
cattle, supplied its own needs from within its own 
borders. All this is changed. Russia and Austria alone 
excepted, every country in Europe is now absolutely de- 
pendent for its beef and bread supplies from beyond its 
frontiers. Every year the interdependence of nations 
upon each other for the necessaries of life is becoming 
greater than ever before. This mutual dependence 
would imperil food supplies for nations engaged in a 
general war. Your soldiers may fight as they please, 
but famine will determine results." 

Then he shows the transformation wrought in indi- 
vidual states by the modern industrial system. " Down 
to the end of the eighteenth century the vast majority of 
Europe's population lived in their own fields, grew their 
own food. Each farm was a little granary. It was with 
individuals as with nations, each homestead was a self- 
contained, self-providing unit. This is all changed to- 
day. We have great industrial centers that produce 
absolutely nothing which human beings can eat. Every- 
thing must be brought by rail or water to these markets. 
It is those districts, rife with all the elements of political 
revolution, that will be first to revolt against high prices 
and scant food." 

De Bloch wrote this about six years ago. He has 
been three years dead. "Was he a prophet ? Look at 
Russia staggering under revolution and mutiny. Look 
at the proletariat of France, Italy, and Austria gathering 
strength for a Titanic clash with the industrial curse of 
war and standing armies. W e can almost hear the roar 
of that rising storm across the sea. 

PROSPERITY AND BAYONETS. 

These kings and warriors are fatally slow to see it; 
but old things have passed away, all things are become 
new. They still hug the mouldy dogma that prosperity 
rests on bayonets. They will not see that war is no 
longer a mere military thing, distinct in large degree 
from the rest of a people's life. In our complex world 
of to-day it involves everything. Commerce has created 
a living industrial Frankenstein out of humanity's old, 
disjointed members, formed them into one gigantic or- 
ganism, breathed into it the breath of life, endowed it 
with the pulse of cooperative brotherhood. The nerves 
of this world-organism are sensitive and keen ; wound it 
anywhere, it is felt everywhere. Hermit nations and 
national exclusiveness belong to the past as absolutely as 
Pharaoh. 

Fifty years ago Macaulay used these words : " It is no 
exaggeration to say that a civil war of a week on Eng- 
lish ground would now produce disasters that would be 
felt from the Hoang-Ho to the Missouri, and its traces 
would be discernible at the distance of a century." 

Civil war in England fifty years ago ! 

Steam navigation was in its cradle ; cables and tele- 
graphs were unborn. What picture would the historian 
draw of commercial disasters to follow war between two 
great nations in 1906 ? 

While this developing world-intercourse has been 
knitting the earth together in its peaceful bonds, com- 
merce has been learning more and more to weigh this 
war monster in the scales of economic horse-sense ; yes, 



seasoned with self-interest, if you please. Vigorous 
thinkers have done more in the past twenty years to 
unmask war as a social and financial pestilence than in 
any previous century of time. The inhumanity of blood- 
shed — that antique, staple argument against Mars — is 
now totally eclipsed by industrial and trade calamities 
that blight the world at large in war times and spread 
uucounted leagues beyond the zone of slaughter. On 
the background of these new conditions we can outline 
the many violent antagonisms between commerce and 
carnage. 

Commerce, in its mechanism, is consistent. A rule 
that governs one merchant governs millions. War is a 
mad riot of uncivilized contradictions. Kill a single 
man and they put you on the scaffold. Take a sword in 
your hand, wave a flag and kill one hundred thousand 
men, and they put you on a pedestal in the public park. 
Loot a single residence and they put you in stripes ; loot 
a nation and they put you in bronze. Burn one house 
and your footsteps echo down the corridors of the peni- 
tentiary ; reduce whole towns and provinces to ashes, 
and you echo down the corridors of time. 

Commerce is the embodiment of law. From the Alps 
to the Rockies and the Andes — wherever trade pushes 
its energetic crusade — success depends on observing the 
legal sanctity of contracts, together with all the net work 
of obligations imposed by banks, shipping agents, and 
Boards of Trade. Violate them, and you pay the 
penalty. 

But what is war? Laws are crushed beneath the 
hoof of heavy dragoons and lie prostrate in the sleep of 
death until resurrected by the Angel of Peace. Com- 
merce makes laws against arson, burglary, perjury and 
theft. War includes and legalizes them all. It repeals 
the whole decalogue at one fell swoop. 

SOME BATTLEFIELD BURLESQUE. 

Commerce is the handmaid of logic. It follows the 
rules of consistency. It suits goods to the climate, and 
it always pays a decent respect to the " eternal fitness " 
of things. Nothing is trade that is not logic. 

War acts on logic like a guillotine. It cuts off its 
head, the part that thinks. Look at the mismated 
couples hobnobbing together on a present-day battlefield : 
Herr Krupp and Clara Barton, stalking arm in arm over 
the area of carnage ; Maxim and Catling and Armstrong 
and that hyphenated demon, Krag-Jorgensen, all passing 
the compliments of the day in ghastly courtesy with the 
Florence Nightingales of the Red Cross, over ground lit- 
tered with the dead and dying; bullets and bandages, 
swords and surgeons, murder and mercy all doing busi- 
ness amicably together, at the same stand, at the same 
time ! 

And yet this burlesque of common-sense is condoned, 
and even sanctified, by nations which solemnly claim to 
be stocked with well-balanced minds! If we have a 
quarrel with an enemy which nothing but blood can sat- 
isfy, it is an illogical farce to shoot him down first and then 
bind up his wounds. If death is the official cure for dis- 
putes, then, in logic's name, pile up the dead. There's 
no logical place on a battlefield for a life-saving corps. 

Then look at the financial logic of war. How would 
it strike you, as a business proposition, for fire insurance 
companies to employ one force of men to start conflagra- 
tions, and another force to adjust the loss? For life 
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insurance companies to engage bands of assassins to slay 
policy-holders, and a big squad of clerks to settle with 
the heirs? For railroads to hire one crew of men to 
spread rails, throw switches, remove bridge bolts, and 
another crew to repair the damage? For shipping com- 
panies to hire one set of pilots to run their vessels on the 
rocks, and another to run them off f 

And yet is not war financed on precisely these prin- 
ciples? We pay fabulous sums for death-dealing ma- 
chinery, then we hire more men for more fabulous sums 
to stand up and fire them off. At the same time, for 
other fabulous sums, we secure surgeons and nurses and 
hospital supplies to patch up the wreckage caused by the 
guns. War guns and war hospitals, both on the same 
bill, never can be reconciled as sane business investments. 
Any Napoleon of finance who tried to harmonize them 
by commercial logic could be admitted to a madhouse 
on his merits. 

COLOSSAL VALUES EUINKD. 

Here are the nations of the world in a furious trade 
struggle for the control of markets. Every device that 
can cheapen production, every item that can reduce the 
cost of transportation, is watched every day by vast armies 
of keen commercial rivals. And yet let the war bugle 
sound, these same penny- wise economists, mentally un- 
hinged by the hypnotism of gunpowder, will applaud 
the financial lunacy of spending vast millions to cause 
havoc and ruin, and other vast millions to repair the 
damage. Let Mars manage your business, gentlemen, by 
his financial methods and you'll all be bankrupts in a week. 

Our great boast is that we live in a material age ; that 
we rate harvests above celestial harmonies, stockyards 
above sculpture, factories and foundries above painting 
and fiction, skyscrapers above astronomy, railroads above 
rhapsodies; in short, matter above spirit. In such an 
age all concrete results of toil that have a cash value on 
the market at once assume a sacred character. Laws 
are made to protect them. Severe penalties attach to 
violent seizure of these values (called burglary), and to 
any wanton destruction of them (called arson). Nothing 
of marketable value must be lost ; least of all shall prop- 
erty — a joint product of toil and cash — be maliciously 
destroyed. That were the "unpardonable sin." 

Very well. Now we ask this value-worshiping age, 
with its fire and life insurance policies in its pocket, to 
glance at the battle wreck in the Far East. It includes 
the vast millions Russia expended on her vanished navy ; 
more millions on the battered defenses at Port Arthur ; 
more millions on Dalny, her municipal jewel ; more mil- 
lions on the Russian railroad from Port Arthur to Liao 
Yang. A large part of these values has been utterly 
wiped out; the ownership to more was transferred by 
the title of Brute Force, so popular centuries ago among 
the robber barons along the Rhine, when it was the only 
fee simple recognized in high society. Was there any 
compensation to the investors of these colossal sums? 
Not a cent. No insurance? No salvage? Not a dol- 
lar's worth. 

And then the slain on both sides. These men were 
all producers of something. They will produce no more. 
Product and producer both destroyed on a mammoth 
scale, and not a dollar of salvage from the wreck. And 
this is a material age ? From the war standpoint, only 
in the amount of material it destroys. 



BUSINESS STUPIDITY OF WAE. 

Sitting in the grim shadow of war's destructive lega- 
cies, in this age of mechanical annihilation, does it not 
seem time for the business world to grasp the disrepu- 
tably stupid side of all this — to see the commercial 
lunacy of tearing down with one hand what it builds 
up so laboriously with the other ; spending years, at 
great cost, to create works of enormous value, and then 
battering them into junk in a few weeks; devoting 
millions to binding nations and peoples together in closer 
trade intercourse, and then hiring armies of paid 
wreckers to ruin these communications and widen the 
old breech ? If governments must have their quarrels, 
it ought to be possible for a material age to reach a 
saner " business " settlement than this. 

One more point. Commerce demands tangible results, 
and it wants them soon. Trade doesn't waste its wealth 
and energies on 

" Dropping buckets into empty wells 
And growing old in drawing nothing up." 

But this has been the crazy pastime of war since the 
siege of Troy. " Take the whole history of mankind," 
says Mead, "from 1496 B. C. to 1861 of our era, 3,357 
years, and we find but 227 years of peace — thirteen 
years of war for every year of peace." All this bloody 
work ought to call for large and substantial results, and 
yet, in 1851, when that learned Englishman, Sir Edward 
Creasy, weighed the results of all this strife, from Mara- 
thon to Waterloo, he could find but fifteen decisive 
battles of the world ! Rather a doubtful " business " 
enterprise : perpetual waste and carnage in civil wars, 
conquest wars, religious wars, commercial wars — all 
kinds of wars — seven years wars, thirty years wars, one 
hundred years wars and — fifteen lonely battles that left 
a positive impress on history. 

I will only refer, in a word, to the vast military estab- 
lishments of Europe and their deadly blight on the in- 
dustrial vigor of the Old World. It costs our brethren 
across the pond one billion dollars a year to keep ready 
to fight. Since the fall of Sedan, thirty-five years ago, 
it has cost the German people alone more than four 
billions to " Sleep on their arms." Small wonder that a 
French economist remarks : " This Ogre of war costs 
more for his digestion than he costs for his meals." 

The past ten years have seen more world-wide opinion 
focused on the criminal stupidity of war than any pre- 
vious century of time ; more brains have been busy, 
more pens at work, more conventions and international 
parliaments held, more unity of purpose organized, a 
heavier ground swell of revolt created. We don't hear 
nowadays of "the pomp and circumstance of glorious 
war." It is judged by its costly aftermath. We don't 
hear the morals of war under debate, for it has none. 
Its right to live at all, in this age of closely-knit interna- 
■ tional relations, is argued in the realm of mathematics. 
The tender sentimentalist retires; the man of figures 
takes his place. He goes at the job, like Jean De Bloch, 
with the frigid methods of a bookkeeper. He finds 
that the open account which war has been running with 
the human race for centuries proves war a hopeless de- 
faulting debtor; so hopeless, under twentieth-century 
conditions, that the account must be closed in order to 
save the financial stability, the commercial health, the 
industrial life of the world. 
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COMMERCE DEMANDS PEACE. 

This, gentlemen, is the real basic motive of the busi- 
ness man's war on war. It does not mean that men in 
trade are deaf and blind to the immoral features of war, 
but that moral considerations do not form the common 
ground on which they stand. These international arbi- 
tration treaties have been overwhelmingly due to the 
aggressive stand taken by boards of trade and other 
commercial bodies abroad; but it was not a "moral" 
crusade. 

Just before his death that keen American economist, 
Edward Atkinson, penned these words : " Men of com- 
merce have reached a much higher intellectual grasp of 
the world's real work to-day than any other class, and it 
has made them determined champions of peace. It 
matters not what efforts rulers may make to retard the 
enactment of treaties of arbitration, the commercial 
bodies of the world, supported by the authority of men 
of affairs in all productive enterprises, hold paramount 
power, and their demands will be obeyed." 

Mind you, he says intellectual grasp, — not religious or 
moral, — and in this he echoes what Buckle wrote when 
he compared the England of half a century ago with the 
embroiled England of the Saxon Heptarchy ten cen- 
turies ago. "Our love of war," he says, "as a national 
taste, is utterly extinct. And this vast result has been 
effected, not by moral teachings, nor by the moral in- 
stinct, but by the simple fact that in the progress of 
civilization there have been formed certain classes of 
society which have an interest in the preservation of 
peace, and their united authority is sufficient to control 
those other classes whose interests lie in the prosecution 
of war." 

Men of commerce head these classes, and they will 
win the great battle where moralists have failed. They 
hold a world-wide dominion. They speak the one uni- 
versal language which survived the wreck of tongues at 
Babel — the language of profit and loss. They have one 
common aim — to make the exchange of products pay 
over all the highways and waterways of the globe ; and 
their intellectual grasp of this question to-day means that 
their mental eyes are wide open to the fact that their in- 
terests lie in the preservation of peace. 

They have risen in their might in Europe and are 
making these demands : 

1. That international strife must be taken out of the 
court of carnage into a court of law ; that international 
justice must be looked upon as a principle, to be settled 
by dispassionate judges, not a thing to be stuck on a 
bayonet, or wrapped in a ten-inch shell and decided by 
brute force. 

2. That the commercial value of human intercourse 
must be maintained ; that the economic sanctity of human 
life must be respected because it is a maker of material 
wealth. 

3. That bankers of neutral nations shall refuse war 
loans to belligerent powers. When Napoleon entered 
upon the conquest of Europe, Parliament told him that 
the national treasury was empty and he must make his 
warfare pay its own way. And he did it by colossal 
plunder along the line of march. But no war of modern 
time could pay its way, because of the vastly increased 
cost of its armaments. 

Business men are the life-blood of banks. The two 



are inseparably linked in interest, and bankers know that 
war loans, in this age, will be used to inflict wounds on 
their commercial allies. Funds that should foster trade 
enterprise will be made to bombard it. Highways of 
intercourse will be impeded ; arteries of traffic will be 
severed ; channels and neutral roadways will be mined 
with deadly machines ; staples of commerce will be made 
contraband of war ; peaceful cargoes will be a constant 
prey to cruisers that bear the baptismal name of " Com- 
merce destroyers." When bankers aid war in this age, 
commerce is murdered in the house of its friends. 

Gentlemen, you can put a summary end to this unnat- 
ural crime. Cooperate with your protesting brethren 
of Europe. Organize this American hemisphere into a 
Continental League of Commercial Peace. Act in con- 
cert with boards of trade at home and abroad. Force 
the passage of laws to bring these money-kings to 
friendly terms. Give them to understand that the scep- 
ter of earth has passed from camps to markets ; that its 
destinies are wielded by business, not bayonets; by let- 
ters of credit, not letters of marque; by heavy invest- 
ments, not by heavy dragoons. 

America's historic mission. 

But, gentlemen, above and beyond the mere material 
side of this question, you are called upon to discharge 
the duties of American loyalty to the principles of arbi- 
tration and peace, which inspired the words and deeds 
of the great patriots who laid this republic's corner-stone 
and designed its imposing structure. The speeches and 
writings of these founders are crowded with sentences 
that dedicate the new nation to its distinctive mission — 
self-government and international peace. We can find 
no note of discord where these wisest of statesmen dis- 
course on this theme. 

From one of the wisest of these nation builders, James 
Wilson of Pennsylvania, — soldier of the Revolution, 
signer of the Declaration, framer of the Constitution and 
its very earliest expounder on the Supreme Bench, from 
1789 to 1798, — comes the world's first judicial forecast 
of the Tribunal of The Hague. Of international arbitra- 
tion as a substitute for war he wrote : 

"Individuals unite in civil society and institute judges with 
authority to decide, and with authority also to carry their de- 
cisions into full and adequate execution, that justice may be 
done and war may be prevented. Are states too wise or too 
proud to receive a lesson from individuals ? Is the idea of a 
common judge between nations less admirable than that of a 
common judge between men ? If admissible in idea, would it 
not be desirable to try whether the idea may not be reduced 
to practice ?" 

It was another American statesman, John Jay, an inti- 
mate friend of Wilson, who was hanged in effigy in 1795 
in sainted Boston for injecting a new doctrine of " Arbi- 
tration " into our first treaty with England. 

It was a New York merchant named Dodge who 
founded the first International Peace Society in the 
world, two months after Waterloo. 

It was an American scholar, Elihu Burritt, who startled 
the great Peace Congresses of 1848 and 1 849 in Europe 
with a practical plan for a " High Court of the Nations " 
— those were his very words — by which international 
disputes could be peaceably settled. It went by the 
name of "the American plan" fifty years before the 
Czar called the Conference at The Hague. It was Bur- 
ritt who also outlined a " Congress of the Nations " to 
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define international law — precisely the great project 
which another American, Congressman Bartholdt of St. 
Louis, has lately revived, with brighter hopes of success. 
. From another American, Andrew Carnegie, came the 
princely gift of one and a half million dollars to house 
the Hague Tribunal in a permanent and palatial home. 

And when, in the fullness of time, that tribunal was 
ready for business and stood waiting for recognition/it 
was an American President who started its beneficent 
machinery with an old dispute between Mexico and the 
United States, and who induced Venezuela to be num- 
ber two. 

THE OLD WORLD CALLS. 

It is strange, but true, that Americans do not recog- 
nize half so clearly as foreigners do that the logic of in- 
ternational peace forces this country to the front as the 
ordained and intrepid champion of this cause. No 
leader of this movement in all Europe has a broader cos- 
mopolitan grasp of this problem than the Baroness von 
Suttner of Austria. She is known the world over as the 
author of " Lay Down your Arms," the war novel which 
influenced the Czar to summon the nations at The 
Hague. From her girlhood she has been on terms of 
familiar intimacy with the rulers, cabinets, legislators and 
progressive leaders of Europe. Her mastery of a dozen 
tongues unlocks to her not only Europe's inner thoughts 
and undercurrents of purpose, but its vast archives of 
diplomacy. She was the only woman who had a seat of 
honor in the first Conference of The Hague. 

The words which she wrote in 1906 are a truth- 
ful echo of Europe's views and hopes. " To-day " she 
says, "the movement for universal peace has reached 
such a point, and is associated with such high and deci- 
sive political problems, that the acts of the individual in 
letters or societies have been pushed into the background. 
It has become the question of the hour. What we must 
do now is to develop the existing organizations, such as 
the Interparliamentary Union, the Hague Tribunal, and 
create an international political system that will give a 
legal basis to universal peace. Practical work toward 
this ideal end is peculiarly the part of America. It is 
quite natural, therefore, that it should be the United 
States group of the Interparliamentary Union that has 
formulated a plan for accomplishing this grand result. 

How easy for Americans to read between these lines! 
To see Europe, bound like Andromache (by the iron 
chains of tradition and jealousies and diplomacy) to the 
rock of War, as the old established and grewsome arbiter 
of international quarrels — yearning and praying for the 
young, unfettered republic of the West to rush forward, 
a modern Perseus, and cut these galling thongs, and lead 
her, free and unshackled, into the quiet, bloodless Temple 
of Justice at The Hague. 

It is now the opportunity of the merchants of this 
young republic, by organization and emphatic influence, 
to furnish our American Perseus with the prowess, the 
nerves of steel, the chivalric courage to answer this Old- 
World cry for relief, and put a civilized end to the hor- 
rors, the burdens, the stupidity of war. 



Mr. William Eyre has just left Lima, Peru, for England, 
after having successfully arbitrated the dispute between 
the Peruvian Company of London and the Peruvian 
government. 



Worldism versus Nationalism. 

BY MARCUS J. LEHMAN. 

[We publish this excellent oration, which was delivered at 
Emporia, Kan., at the annual intercollegiate oratorical contest 
last spring, as a sample of the thinking and work which 
students are doing in very many of the colleges and universi- 
ties throughout the country.— Ed.] 

Man, a born sceptic, takes little for granted in the 
whole realm of thought. By nature conservative, he 
bases his philosophy, not upon how he ought to live, but 
upon how he actually has lived. Experience, his great 
teacher, has shown that conservatism is more than a 
counterpoise to radicalism. Dogma holds progress in 
her relentless grasp, and advancement is secured only at 
the point of bitter necessity. Conservatism is often over- 
conservative ; while radicalism, in order to effect advance- 
ment, often appears irrational and over-radical. 

In the sphere of international relations there has 
always been a conservatism, a scepticit-m, which has 
denied the unity of mankind. In accordance with his 
instinctive reserve, man has always rejected the doctrine 
of the brotherhood of nations as one of the absurdities 
of optimism. This scepticism encourages false ideals and 
institutions and stirs up sectional selfishness, prejudice 
and controversy. To-day, happily, there is growing up 
a broader and juster view of society, a view which ac- 
cepts humanity as a single entity. This world-sentiment, 
this altruism, we may call worldism, opposing it to na- 
tionalism, that spirit which exalts a people above the 
race. These are the two forces that meet in ceaseless 
conflict in the fields of economics, politics and national 
morality. 

In the first place, the spirit of nationalism is economic 
ruin, for it means the isolation of commercial activities 
in an age when interdependence is gaining recognition 
as a principle in all the relations of mankind. Modern 
science has made the whole world a veritable whispering 
gallery. The humblest citizen informs himself daily in 
the affairs of humanity and is in his own home a citizen, 
not of his own country alone, but of the world. Social 
intercourse is slowly weaving the threads of interest into 
a perfect fabric of vital interdependence ; yet this inter- 
course is still in its incipiency. Commerce has merged 
the material interests of nations until national boycott 
has become self-destruction and a closed-door policy a 
crime against humanity. War, the erstwhile benefactor 
of non-belligerents, is now admitted to be " suicide " not 
only of combatants but of the whole commercial world. 
Each departing ship takes with it the best of modern 
life ; each returning bark comes laden with the world's 
contemporary thought. The well-being of nations al- 
ready demands that art, invention, literature, philosophy, 
religion — everything be cosmopolitan. National selfish- 
ness and seclusion are an economic fallacy, and must sur- 
render to the mightier spirit of world-interest. 

Worldism, on the other hand, recognizes not only that 
material interdependence is vital, but that mutual service 
is the great economic principle underlying all interna- 
tional relations. The scepticism of nationalism has al- 
ways said, " Whatever is good for me is bad for you," 
but experience says, " Whatever is good for me is good 
for you." Mutuality is the law for nations as well as for 
men. Producer and consumer are mutually dependent, 
and as the services of labor and capital should be justly 
mutual, so indeed must be the relations of nations 



